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behavior that is controlled by internalized monitors. The distinction has been found to be empirically valid in a number of experimental situations, but its manifestation in real settings is difficult to define.
A common approach is to differentiate between discipline that sensitizes a child to direct punitive consequences and discipline that induces an internal mechanism in the child for controlling future behavior. Both "sensitization" and "induction" (Aronfreed 1969) techniques produce anxiety in the child (fear of punishment, or feelings of shame or guilt) related to offending behavior. Theoretically, the anxiety created by sensitization to punishment requires the presence of the punishing agent, whereas the anxiety created by induction is dependent more on internalized mediating feelings, such as guilt. Induction is often called psychological punishment because it is not produced by a physical means and the pain that results (anxiety) is psychological. The popular term "conscience" often labels the same phenomenon.
The implication that induction techniques of discipline are more effective for the purpose of social control than is physical punishment rests on a large jump from a theoretical distinction and experimentally produced behaviors to disciplinary techniques in real settings. In practice, induction techniques have been difficult to evaluate because most children experience them in combination with physical punishment. Furthermore, each induction and sensitization technique has cultural significance that varies across ethnic groups in ways that affect both the capacity of parents to use it effectively and its eventual impact on the child. It was once thought that class differences determined which technique would be used in a family, but recent research indicates a number of confounding factors in that hypothesis (Kohn 1969), some of which are cultural. The distinction between internal and external sources of social control, and especially the concept of internalization, is very important, but it cannot solve the problem of interpreting the cultural meaning of the learning contingencies on which the distinction is based.
A possible explanation for the different consequences of physical punishment and of techniques that depend on shame and withdrawal of love lies in the fact that physical punishment can be, and is, used in the absence of a loving relationship or an identification of the child with the parent. But withdrawal of love and shaming are not possible in the absence of love and identification. Thus parents who use the latter techniques must simultaneously work to build bonds with the child. Consequently, one factor accounting for the difference between the two techniques is greater bonding between parent and child. A second factor is the possibility that each successful use of guilt, shame, or threat of withdrawing love further strengthens the bond, whereas even successful uses of